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FLEEING FROM DISASTER—THE SCENE ON THE ROADS AT MESSINA 


THE RUINS OF REGGIO AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 
The Italian Disaster—**‘ Pass the Hat for your Credit Sake.” 


DHE- TARLER 


Lafayette 
MR. CLAUD SYKES 


Of West Ella, near Hull, whose marriage to Miss 
Evelyn Alexander, the eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Lady Emily Alexander, took place yesterday (Tuesday) 


The New Year. 
PPALLING catastrophes abroad 
and terrible climatic conditions 
at home ushered in the 
New Year, which seems 
likely to prove a fateful one in the 
liistory of the world. It is likely 
that the art of aviation will make 
immense strides and will probably 
by the end of the year have been 
adapted for the use of the rich and 
the daring. Its introduction will 
necessitate new laws and new cus- 
toms, and naturally entail new 
risks, not only for the aeronaut but 
also for the pedestrian, who will 
need poor Dan Leno’s suggested 
third eye in the top of his head to 
avoid his latest danger. The inter- 
national outlook seems gloomy. 
The warmth of spring while un- 
freezing the Balkans may kindle the 
stez adily glowing embers of animosity 
into a flame which may devastate 
Europe. 


Clouds on the Horizon. 
[)evelopments may- be expected in 

South America, where the 
Monroe doctrine of the United States 
may clash with the desire of expand- 
ing Powers, licking their lips over a 
bundle of weak and wealthy states. 
The retirement of the Kaiser too 
seems. ominous; better the safety 
valve of speech than the pressure of 
silence. However, it is the smallest 
wisdom to meet troubles. half-way, 
so here's wishing our readers all 
juck and prosperity for the forth- 
coming year. 


The Cornet Cure. 
N° one would willingly damp 
ap Englishman’s all-too-fitful 
periods of gaiety, especially at the 
beginning of a new year - which 
opens. in “fog and slush and every 
other conceivable climatic disagree- 
ableness, but really there is a limit 


to all things, and that is Dr. Hulbert’s 
advice to devotees of physical culture to 
buy a cornet, blow harder and harder, and 
run for very life. He even suggests this 
might well be done while running to catch 
the early train in the morning, and if 
everybody caught the same train it would 
give those persons living near a station 
quite a festive five minutes. We offer 
them the suggestion 


The Way to— Hades. 
verybody made- any number of good 


resolutions, and some even went so 
far as to publish theirs in the columns 
of the newspapers next morning. Others 


were so occupied with burst water 
pipes which the dying year had left 
them that they had no time to do any- 
thing but swear. Still, most people 
when they threw last year’s almanack on 
the fire made some good resolutions 
which they intended to keep in the New 
Year. Probably, indeed, there is more 
real virtue to the square inch on New 
Year's Day than on any other day of the 
year. That these good resolutions are all 
dead before the end of the first week is by 
the way; the send-off is the main thing. 
It is the effort to do which rea ty counts. 


More Webster Salad Vicks. 


I? response to many conimunications 
from anxious readers we beg to in- 


DISAPPOINTED AT THE THAW 


The best-known speed skater in England is Mr. Albert Tebbit, who 
was born and who lives in the fens. 
championship of Great Britain for thirteen years. 
defeated by Mr. F. W. Dix of Northampton. 
that he is many years older than Mr. Dix, Mr. Tebbit intends to have 
one more shot to win the amateur championship and the King's Cup 


‘ 
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Mr. Tebbit held the amateur 
Last year he was 
In spite of -the fact 
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Lal.ie Charles 


MRS. CLAUD SYKES 


Née Miss Evelyn Alexander, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James and Lady Emily Aiexander, whose marrizge to 
Mr. Claud Sykes took place yesterday 


form the locum tenens and his house- 
keeper of East Radham, Norfolk, that 
they were not the only people who 


saw queer things after their Christ- 
mas dinner. 


A Notable Débutante. 


Ore of the most interesting social 

events of the coming season 
will be the début in society of Prin- 
cess Alexandra, the elder daughter 
of the Princess Royal and the Duke 
of Fife. This will probably take 
place in May next and will be cele- 
brated in the form of a state ball at 
Buckingham Palace in honour of 
the occasion. Owing to the health 
of the Princess Royal being still un- 
satisfactory, and owing also to the 
fact that the young princesses of 
T'ife are rather looked down upon 
by other princesses of royal blood 
on account of the Duke of Fife being 
only a baron, the young Princess 
Alexandra will be chaperoned by 
her Majesty the Queen, and will be 
taken with her wherever the Court 
goes, either to Windsor, Sandring- 
ham, or Buckingham Palace. 


Better Starve than be a Domestic. 


The mysteries of unemployment 

bring many riddles in their 
train, and ‘the Metropolitan Employ- 
ment Exchange does not help one 
much to solve them. There is a 
demand for cooks as is natural at 
this, or for that matter at any other, 
time of the year, and there is a 
demand for shop assistants, both 
male and female, also for domestic 
servants of every variety. In fact, 
there is a demand for most workers 
except the ordinary office clerk, and 
what is the result? A single adver- 
tisement for a clerk will bring hun- 
dreds of applications while a hundred 
applications for a cook will probably 
not bring one. Somethingis wrong. 
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More Post Office Improvements. 
“There is no doubt that since Mr. Sydney 

Buxton became Postmaster-General 
that much-abused institution has been 
blossoming out into all sorts of improve- 
ments. The latest, and by no means least, 
is the new registration of parcels for 
the Continent. Formerly when one 
had a small box containing valuables 
to send abroad one posted it and 
trusted to Providence. Now all has 
been altered, and the “insured box” 
should be an assured success. 


“ 


The Horse to the Rescue. 


mong such frozen surroundings as 
were experienced in London 
last week the much-abused and 
neglected horse came into its own 
again. As long as the snow could 
be reduced to slush by the use of 
salt the motor omnibus went on its 
smelling course triumphant, but the 
moment it came to frozen roads 
the result was ignominious. It was 
amusing, too, to see with what 
sympathy the stranded motor ’bus 
was regarded by the sarcastic driver 
of the horse variety, while the irate 
passengers, turned out ignominiously 
into the middle of the road, gave vent 
to many pithy sayings on vehicular 
improvements. 


+t 


The Slump in Ghosts Subsiding. 


(Certain believers in psychical phe- 

nomena are rather grieved to 
hear that Dr. Astley, vicar of East 
Rudham, whose apparition in his old 
home has been the source of so much 
comment, is now making “satisfactory 
progress” after his recent accident in 
Algiers. They declare indignantly 
that his “ ghost” is not playing the 
game. By « every preconceived deduc- 
tion he should have died just at the 
very moment when his housekeeper and the 
vicar in residence saw him sitting in his 
study, and this persistence in living makes 
his apparition look all the more foolish. 
Meanwhile ‘‘ The Times” correspondent has 
been down to East Rudham making 
investigations, and of course saw nothing 
at all. We never thought he would. 


The Corrupted Caddie. 

A short life and a merry one is the lot of 
the general golf caddie. He is not 

too young at ten but he is altogether too 

old at twenty, and after a youth spent in 

carrying clubs and giving comic news- 


Beresford 


LORD WINDSOR 


The eldest son of Lord Plymouth, whose sad death recently 
at Agra, where he was aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, put an 


end to an exceptionally promising career 


papers a fund of anecdote he has nothing 
whatever in front of him. Golfers, indeed, 
are accused of corrupting the boyl hood of 
the nation, and why they should not 
corrupt old. age also nobody knows. The 
unemployed could well be caddies while 
the present boy could learn that lesson 
for which the out- of-worker is too old. 


THE TATLER 


Out. 


Oh oh, Antonio ! 


he ever-growing Society for Psychical 
Research has at last found some- 
thing stupendous to talk about. This is 
nothing less than a young machinist 
named “Mr; Fred Foskett who can liter ally 
bathe himself in blazing alcohol. 
In America he is called the human 
salamander, and his feats have been 


witnessed by Professor James _ of 
Harvard and other scie ntists. “Mr. 
Foskett,’ he declares, ‘‘ was. abso- 


lutely and positively dematerialised. 
He seemed to dissolve into thin air 
as we watched him. He was gone 
for forty-two seconds: and then 
materialised.” Of course, with these 
symptoms the best thing to do is to 
go to bed at once and take to milk 
—or perhaps it was the Christmas 
dinner. 


Horse-lovers to the Fore. 
QO Dumb Friends’ League has 
done such good and noble work 
in the past that its present appeal 
to horse-lovers for their sympathetic 
support in the raising of funds should 
not go unheeded. No one who has 
seen the heavy burdens which horses 
are compelled to pull up steep inclines 
but has felt thankfulness on seeing 
the trace horses come to the rescue 
to aid them in their work. Unfortu- 
nately these trace horses are a heavy 
drain on the league’s funds, and unless 
help is quickly forthcoming they must 
cease at the beginning of the New 
Year. We feel sure such a demand 
will not pass unheeded and_ that 
among all the many lovers of our 
dumb friends enough money will be 


found to support the efforts of this 
branch of the league, the head- 
quarters of which are situated at 


118, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Lord Windsor. 

“T*he sad death of the eldest son of the 
Earl of Plymouth at the early age of 

twenty-four places a good many families 

into mourning, inc luding the Pagets. His 

mother, Lady Plymouth, was the daughter 

of Sir Augustus Paget. Lord Windsor 

was educated at Eton and Cambridge. 


On the latter days of last week steam ploughs were busy in the north clearing the lines, which were completely blocked by the record snowfall. 


THE SNOW PLOUGH AT WORK 


picture was taken near Scotston Laurencekirk 
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IN SCOTLAND 


The above 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Tatler,”” London. 


SHIPPIN G, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and LIA ana NEW ZEALANTD 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, perth did Jo SYDNEY, 
and BRISBANE, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 


Tons. London. Marseilles. | Naples. 
ORTONA (twin-screw) .... 7945 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 | an. 17 
ORONTES (twin-screw) ...... 9023 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 | Jan. 31 
ASTURIAS (twin-screw) ... 12092 Feb. 5 Feb. 12 | Feb. 14 
OMRAH (twin-screw) ......... 8130 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 | Feb. 28 


M { F. GREEN & Co., } Head Offices: 
anagers 2. ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the ) #9 
R.M.S.P. £20 
£9 15s. to £123. ) * i140, ROUND OWE 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. | SUITES DE LUXE. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EEE Sie Eee 


Of this week (issued Friday, January 8th), contains 


THE EARTHQUAKE EXPLAINED 


Described in a Special Four-page Supplement by our Seismological Expert. 


EGYPT. 
BRAZIL. 
RIVER PLATE 
CEYLON. 
CHILE. 
AUSTRALIA, 
ERICA. 


MOROCCO. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL TREE. 


A beautiful Drawing by Frep PEGrRaAm. 


THE PENSIONS. 


Drawn by Victor Prout. 
THE GREAT SNOW STORM. 
INDIANS WHO ARE LOYAL. 
THE NEW YEAR IN TIBET. 


A Remarkable Drawing by Signor Marania. 


HOW THE WORLD BEGINS 1909. 
AND A NUMBER OF OTHER INTERESTING PICTURES AND TOPICS. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. dbdebis Sy leveblsh lati, 6d. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


“VOLUMES I. to XXIX. of 
eB A da ee 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 34. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


£50, (GYOYO) to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 
annum to persons entitled to money 


on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 


Si O, OOO to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 

without sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. £20,000 to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
w thout sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 


remain fur one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


H. HYAM, 35, LEOPOLD STREET, LEEDS, 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
THE CHILDREN'S PANTOMIME. TWICE DAILY at 1.30 and 7.30. 
DICK WHITTINGTON. 
By J. Hickory Wood and Arthur Collins. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN .ALL DAY. Tels., 2588 and 2589 Gerrard. 


| ONDON HIPPODROME., 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


“A DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT in New Dances. 
“A BLANK CHEQUE.” 

BIOSCOPE, and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— : 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
For HEALTH 


BLA RN OG AT B oeiensons 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c.| Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J- 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. - 


EMPIRE. 


f2OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. KNaaGGs. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. ‘lerms 4a la 
carte orinclusive. &37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C: A. ScHwaseE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlanas, 


r RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled’Héte 
(senarate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. }. S. GREEN. Proprietress. 


BRDLINGTON.—Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Taylor's Cafe. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harv, Proprietor. 


(CCRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


RAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
» City and Harbour. 
GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. z i e 
ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room- 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos. RILey. 
ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams: Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE,.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘*CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 

ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: “Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Winter; 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and remodelled. Unique Hunting Quarters, 
largest Stabling and Garage in District. Tel. 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.--The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonvilie Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Retry Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH. -—Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. “‘The best of everything.’ 
Apply MANAGERESS. 


CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH. .—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
™ the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


WESTON- -~SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


ELSEWHERE. 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME, CANADA. ABROAD 
but not extra numbers) - = £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. (37°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - -  - 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d, 
Three months - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($185) 


9d. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 


- the mails. 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank” : or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘Ture TaTLer,’”” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Tit Be aA TILE ke 


*¢ Italia! Ah, Italia! Thou who Hast the Fatal Gift of Beauty ”’ 
HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR THE SUFFERERS FROM THE EARTHQUAKE. 


—Byron. 


A VIEW OF MESSINA BEFORE 


The above photograph gives a very good idea of the quiet beauty of Messina before it was destroyed by the recent appalling catastrophe. 


IT WAS DEVASTATED 


The quarter 


shown is the front of the quays, all of which according to messages received has been completely annihilated 


The Italian Holocaust. 


CARCELY within the memory of 
man has occurred such a wide- 
spread. and appalling disaster as the 
earthquake which has blotted out 

towns and villages in Italy and Sicily and 
sacrificed innumerable lives. It is not 
possible nor is it our purpose to give any 
details or even outlines of this terrible 
disaster which has brought ruin 
upon a wide and prosperous 
district and desolation upon 
thousands of peaceful homes, but 
every Englishman and English- 
woman should earnestly consider 
whether they cannot at trifling if 
any inconvenience do something 
to help the sufferers’ by this 
disaster. 


Glorious Precedents. 


“There are many reasons why 

we of all the nations should 
be amongst the foremost with 
practical help and. sympathy. 
Our history has glorious records 
besides those associated with the 
pomps of war or the triumphs of 
statesmanship. In the blood- 
thirsty campaign which devas- 
tated the United States, and 
again in the Franco - Prussian 
War of 1870, our purses were 
opened freely, our women knitted 
and made articles of clothing, 
medical and surgical aid and food 
were provided ; in fact, everything 
which a truly great nation could 
do was done for the unfortunates 
of either side, Indeed, we may 
proudly say that never has the 
weak or the suffering looked in vain to 
England for sympathy and succour. And 
now another opportunity has arisen for 
every English man and woman to do their 
duty generously and to add yet another 
laurel to our banner of sympathy and peace. 


Remembering our Own Sorrows. 


nd cannot we understand fully the 

erief and anxiety which the survivors 
and, indeed, people all over Italy must be 
undergoing? There are few of us who 
in the recent South African campaign 
did not go in fear for some loved one 
fighting and perilling his life for his 
country, and in this case the suffering is 


london Stereo. Co. 


SIR GEORGE TRUSCOTT 


The Lord Mayor, who is making an urgent appeal for funds 


if possible more terrible, coming as it 
did absolutely unexpected. Lovers, rela- 
tives, and friends were swept to a horrible 
death without the glory of patriotism or 
the grandeur of sacrifice to soothe the 
sorrow of those left behind. 
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Italy an Old Friend. 
An there has always been between 

ourselves and Italy a very real and 
true friendship not based upon ties and 
alliances or even mutual interests. We 
watched her gain her independence with 
sympathy and gave her liberator a 
welcome to these shores, the enthusiasm 
of which has never been surpassed, and 
warmly has our sympathy and 
friendliness been returned, Now 
we are fortunate in that the 
opportunity has arisen for us to 
show the value of our regard by 
helping, and helping quickly, to 
our fullest ability. 

boa % cd 
Impossible to Realise. 
Bt it is almost—if not quite 
—impossible for us in 
England, to whom these fearful 


visitations of Nature are en- 
tirely unknown, to realise a 
hundredth part of thi in- 


ferno which has blighted these 
once lovely Mediterranean shores. 
Every fresh detail as it is flashed 
to us across Europe only paints 
in still blacker colours the awful 
picture of misery, both of body 
and mind, that has devastated 
this beautiful country. 
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A Practical Way. 
he Lord Mayor, Sir G. W. 


Truscott, acting with the 
traditional promptitude of the 


City of London in great disasters 
whether at home or abroad, has 
announced the opening of a 
Mansion House relief fund for the 
sufferers, and we do not hesitate to ask 
our readers to help to swell it to such 
extent as they are able, Neither do we 
doubt that a ready response will be 
made to our request. 


THE TATLER 


Society Hlooligans—lI. 


East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet. 
Oruns an old couplet that 
las sense on its side but 
which by no means fits 
oO in with the ethics of our 
modern social economy. Bart 
Kennedy hit the nail on the head 
in much surer fashion when he wrote, 
“The working class and the aristocrats 
are in many things related, even in things 
pertaining to manner and style,” for this 
remark applies with much aptness to 
the sayings and doings of the East and 
West end of London, and most of all 
as regards the style of sport that has 
now been labelled “hooliganism.” We 
know to our cost that the typical 
hooligan sticks at nothing, is rough and 
rowdy, smashes and destroys the goods of 
others, plays practical jokes of an odious 
sort, and far too often comes into collision 
with the authorities ; and sad to 
say the West-end has followed 
suit, for the parallel to all this 
can now be seen in the smartest 
society in London and at country 
houses. 


o doubt the trend of the 
times is in part responsible. 

As regards women the modern 
love of rough horseplay may be 
more or less a result of their 
early training. The up-to-date 
débutante has shaken herself 
free from old-world chaperon- 
age. She now revels in thie 
same freedom as her American 
sisters, and tlis—in most cases 
—with a shortage of the Yankee 
“ orit’ and brain-power which 
are safe to give self-respect, self- 
restraint, and a due sense of 
proportion. Then the woman 
of to-day scores on: her health, 
strength, and dare-devil courage. 
She is sound in wind and limb, 
active and resolute, and by no 
means slow to defy all things 


temporal. and spiritual. (A 
curious. contrast this to the 
fragile, nerve-ridden “ladies” 


of the mid-Victorian era.) And 
as for men they as usual dance 
to her tune and are—in spite of 
Suffragettes—ready and willing 
to follow the lead of her Royal 
Mesa Woman. 

ut ‘it must be sauteed that 

these frolics are not an 
affair of yesterday, and, with 
all due respect to royalty, those 
in the know are aware that 
in former days practical jokes 
were the rule and not the 
exception at Marlborough House and at 
Sandringham. A complete list of these 
madcap doings might fill a big volume, 
for to-do the subject justice they ought to 
be divided into three divisions. First, 
there are the harmless—if vulgar—sort, 
sucli as apple-pie beds, and so on; then 
come the hurtful pranks that do damage to 
property and cause serious inconvenience ; 
and, last and worst, the cruel, craven deeds 
that either outrage a woman’s modesty or 
else lead to accidents—sometimes even to 
death and disaster. 
& Fs # 
mong these latter may be mentioned 
the shameful act which was once 

perpetrated at a well-known country house 
in Ireland. A married woman, young, 
pretty, but what her fellow guests were 


pleased to term ‘ old-fashioned,” was 
heard to express her dislike to the modern 
practice of men going into a woman's room 
whien she is dressing for dinner or while in 
her early-morning néglige. The rowdy 
crew at once put their heads together and 
arranged that a man should hide himself in 
the wardrobe in her bedroom, and through 
a chink of the door should watch her 
undress and make ready for the night. To 
their shame be it said this plot was carried 
out, and in the small hours an insulted 
woman summoned her host and in scath- 
ing terms told him of the outrage that had 
been put on her and also what she thought 
of his guests and of the way in which his 
house was conducted. 


And another unseemly joke took place 

in one of the historic homes of 
Yorkshire. The daughter of the house, a 
young and charming woman, the wife of 


ONE WAY OF EARNING A LIVING 


The itinerant Indian musician, not unlike his Western confrére, strives after 
novel and sometimes picturesque methods in order to attract an audience. 
For this reason the Indian piper depicted above has made a practice of 
playing his wind instrument with one nostril, a not altogether attractive 


method perhaps to Western eyes 


a future peer, was with her husband paying 
first visit after their marriage. One 
evening being over tired she went early 
to bed, and after dinner some rufhan 
among the guests ran up to her room, 
dragged her from the bed, and enly in 
night attire carried her screaming down- 
stairs to the hall, which at that moment 
was filled. with a gay company. The 
young husband’s anger knew no bounds, 
and next day he took his wife away, and 
on leaving the house refused to shake 
hands with his noble father-in- law. 
hen Baother so- eile Soke,” carried 
out years ago, has ended in a life- 
long tragedy. The young son of a noted 
peer, a nervous, delicate youth, was a 
lieutenant in a smart cavalry regiment. 
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His roystering brother officers 

made him their butt, and on a 

fatal night one of these, also a 

peer’s son, put into his bed the 
regimental bear and left it there 
concealed by the coverings. oO 
When the unhappy lad came to 

his room and saw the strange 

sight the sudden shock proved too much 
for his brain, and—sad to say—he has ever 


since been in a lunatic asyluni. 
To return to country-house episodes. 
Once under a royal roof a trick was. 
planned that might have led to serious. 
consequences. The plotters must have 
been reading “Poor Miss Finch,’ by 
Willie Collins, for someone out of pure 
mischief put nitrate of silver into a glass 
of “cup ” that aman member of the house- 
hold was about to drink for luncheon. Now 
it is a medicinal fact that this drug if 
taken internally gives a purple 
hue to the face, ‘which in most 
cases remains permanent. So. 
it was by the merest chance 
that this victim escaped what 
might have been a_ life-long 
disfigurement. 
3) ci % 
“hen a year or two ago a 
well-known lady, whom 
the fates and very considerable 
wits have called to a place of 
great prominence and _ social 
power, planned a joke that 
called down upon her the direst 
wrath of her hostess. Just be- 
fore dressing-time she went to 
the rooms of the men guests 
and actually sewed mustard 
leaves into the linings of their 
inexpressibles. Their results at 
dinner when the impromptu 
plasters began to “draw” can: 
be better “imagined than de- 
scribed. But the story goes. 
that next day the. lady of the 
house told this lively visitor 
that her “room would: be 
wanted.” On another occasion 
a certain ‘hooligan heroine 
“made hay” of the room that 
belonged to an important dip- 
lomat, which freak ended in the 
loss of some official papers that 
were of the highest consequence... 
Then a more harmless but still 
tiresome trick is the way in 
which clothes are changed at 
some of our country houses. 
For instance, a man’s “ kit” 
will be planted down in a 
woman's room while her be- 
longings -are stowed way - in 
his ~ cupboards and wardrobe. 
When this joke is not found 
out till bed-time the scene is apt to be 
rather distressful. Booby traps and apple- 
pie beds are old-world frolics, and the late 
Mr. Christopher Sykes is said to have been 
a favourite victim at certain of our royal 
residences. 


at tt tie 
hristmas is, of course, a chosen time for 
such-like performances, and during re- 
cent years many tricks have been thought of 
andexecuted. ‘These often concern presents, 
as when parcels are opened, the contents 
taken out, and stones, paper, or any other 
odds and ends put in as a substitute. The 
point of the joke is supposed to lie in the 
blank face of the recipient when he or she 
opens an attractive-looking parcel only to 
find that it contains mere rubbish. 
(To be continued.) 
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LAUGHTER TO YOU BUT DEATH TO US! 


Sidelights on a London Snowstorm. 


THE JOY OF IT.—Happy children tobogganing down a small incline in Hyde Park 


THE UTTER SADNESS OF IT.—That in the most civilised and richest city in the world, and within reach of all which makes life comfortable 
and beautiful, our brother men should be left to face the frozen horrors of an arctic night unkempt, ill-clad, and unfed 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HEN I was invited to write an 
article on romance in the House 
of Commons I was disposed to 
adapt the famous chapter on 

“Snakes in Iceland,’ answering, “ There is 
none.” Onreflection I find the conclusion 
was hasty. Twenty odd years ago, wall- 
ing down Parliament Street with Henry 
Broadhurst he pointed out to me the still 
new Home Office in which he occupied the 
proud position of Under Secretary of State. 
“T helped to build that place,’ he said. 
“At the time I was a stonemason on a 
weekly wage.’ That is a proud record for 
a man, not without its touch of romance. 


i 


ven a higher flight under the gas-lit 
roof of the House of Commons has 
been achieved by John Burns. I once got 
into trouble for calling a man “a strug- 
gling journalist.” It was, by the way, 
Henry Dickens, K.C., who, quite legiti- 
mately from a professional point of view, 
distorted the innocent remark, momen- 
tarily forgetful of the fact that at one 
period of “his life the description applied 
to the illustrious author of ‘ David Copper- 
field.’ Whilst still a private member of 
the House of Commons John Burns, asked 
to contribute some autobiographical notes, 
wrote, “Came into the world with a 
struggle, struggling now, and prospects of 
continuing its 
he iste for Battenea’ Ss See has 
ended with a seat in the Cabinet, the 
headship of a great department of the 
state, and the title of Privy Councillor, 
with which Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Glad- 
stone were content when had they pleased 
either might have been a duke. The right 
lon. gentleman came into prominence in 
Trafalgar Square, where in connection 
with the émeute of the gasworkers he also 
came into contact with the police. Later 
lis straw hat like the oriflamme of Henry 
of Navarre was seen in the forefront of the 
battle of the dock labourers on strike. 


“his romance in the life of a member of 
the House of Commons finds with a 
difference a parallel in the position of the 
Secretary of State for War. Mr. Haldane 
lias been M.P. these more than twenty 
years. In the first session of his minis- 
terial life he attained his parliamentary 


majority. In course of time, very slowly, 
sterling merit won recognition in the ~ 


House itself. Outside few knew of the 
existence or cared for the personality of 
the member for Haddingtonshire. A bold 
step, directed by the keen intuition of the 
late Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
placed him in charge of the British Army. 
Presto! Everything was changed. 
e a 
rom the first Mr. Haldane had some- 
thing to say when he caught the 
Speaker’s eye. But he had not an in- 
stantly attractive manner of saying it. 
MY hen through the long sojourn of the 
Liberal party in the wilderness of Opposi- 
tion he rose from the second bench behind 
ex-minisiers there was disposition shown 
by the frivolous to make for the door. 
The wise remained in their places, their 
wisdom being fortified by utterance of 
profound thoughts on whatsoever might 
chance to be the topic of debate. Last 
session the Secretary of State for War 
rising to.expound his policy and his plans 
commanded an audience. that filled every 
bench, crowded the side galleries, and 
thronged the bar. 


By Henry W. Iucy. 


|t is quite possible that Mr. Haldane, 

who loves his Germany—did he not 
go to Gottingen to complete a university 
education commenced at Edinburgh ?— 
may even years ago have visited Berlin. 
Going thither in rgo6, fresh from Marien- 
bad, where he was the companion and 
guest of King Edward, he was received 


MR. HENRY W. 


LUCY 


Drawn by Miss Olive Snell, a clever and rising 
young artist 


with excessive honour by that astute per- 
sonage, the German Emperor, who eflu- 
SIV ely opened for him all it was conyenient 
for a foreigner to see of the inner working 
of the German Army. There is a bit of 
romance in the life of a Chancery barrister 
which if thrown into the form of an ordi- 
nary novel would be scouted as incredible 
if not absolutely impossible. 
“| hese are modern instances cited for 
their recent occurrence. Perhaps 
the most alluring romance of the House of 
Commons is the story of Disraeli, who 
entered it an impecunious Radical of 
Jewish birth and lived to be the idol of 
our old nobility, the fetish of the Conser- 
vative party, the counsellor and loved 
friend of his Sovereign. 


te % % 


Or quite another level, trending upward 

or downward as you please to the 
supernatural, is the strange case of Sir 
Carne Rasch. The others are matters of 
fact. Over this broods a cloud of mystery. 
On a night early in the session of 1905 the 
popular member for the mid-division of 
Essex, whose advocacy of short speeches 
earns him the gratitude of mankind, was 
confined to his room by an attack of ill- 
ness. His condition was notified to the 
whips and his services in pending division 
were reluctantly dispensed with. On this 
night in May Sir Gilbert Parker, returning 
to the House after dinner and taking his 
usual seat below the gangway, turning 
round saw to his amazement the invalid, 
bed-ridden member for Mid-Essex seated 
midway along the second bench behind 
ministers. The distance is short. There 
could be no mistaking Sir Carne’s identity. 
Sir Gilbert, surprised but pleased to see 


5 


his friend unexpectedly back at work, gave 
him a cones) nod ol recognition. 
“Lhe Sion contimied in the smoking- 
room was that instead of the hearty 
response that might have been expected 
Sir Gilbert became conscious of a pair of 
glassy eyes fixed upon him, one slowly 
revolving with uncanny persistency that 
seemed to indicate desire to convey a 
message. That is probably nonsense. 
Sir Gilbert, undismayed by the cool 
reception of his overtures, leaned across 
and told Sir Carne how glad he was to 
see him back in his place again. But 


never a word said the member for Mid- 
Essex. 


tt it 


his is a strange story. It received con- 
firmation from an unexpected source. 
Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson also saw a 
figure he recognised as that of the member 
for Mid-Essex in his place at the very hour 
when Sir Gilbert Parker ineflectually 
addressed it. Here is corroborative testi- 
mony. But it does not complete this 
weird romance of the House of Commons. 
On the following alternoon Sir Carne 
Rasch, being according to information 
supplied to anxious inquirers still con- 
fined to his bed by a dangerous illness, 
Sir Arthur Hayter seated on the front 
Opposition bench, looking across the 
House, saw him in his accustomed seat. 
Observing a ghastly pallor of countenance 
indicative of severe illness Sir Arthur, 
turning to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, by whom he sat, expressed surprise 
that Sir Carne should in the circum- 
stances have ventured to leave his room._ 
The atmosphere of the supernatural 
gathering round this true story is chilled 
by the remark made by the practical- 
minded Scotsman who was not yet Prime 
Minister. “I hope,” he said, “his illness 
is not cateuneS 


he rome Is Donan as Bow ing the 
matter-of-fact manner in w hich the 
situation was approached and observed by 
those whose attention chanced to be called 
to it. When, a week later, Sir Carne 
Rasch, unmistakably i in the llesh, returned 
to Westminster I asked him whether by 
chance he had strayed from his sick bed 
on the two occasions here alluded to. He 
declared that for a period of ten days 
covering these dates he had not left his 
room for the simple reason that his 
physical condition was such as to render 
the excursion impossible. ‘This case 
standing alone will, I am proud to say, 
establish the reputation of the House of 
Commons ¢ asa home ol romance. 
here was an inGident enened some 
years ago in the course of debate on 
a liquor bill that excited some comment. 
The House being cleared for a division a 
stranger was observed following the stream 
of members into the lobby. Challenged 
he proved to be a quite substantial person. 
He belonged to the licensed victuallers’ 
persuasion. Being favoured with a seat 
under the gallery, and finding some diffi- 
culty in following the debate, he un- 
observed stepped over the partition and 
took his seat close by the Serjeant-at- Arms 


below the gangway. When the House 
was cleared for a division, seeing his 


neighbours streaming out to the lobby, he 
went with them. That was all. He did 
not get far on the way, being seized by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms and ignominiously 
thrust forth by his myrmidons. 
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BEFORE THE FROST—OUT WITH THE HOLDERNESS. 


MISS MURIEL WILSON LADY BOYNTON 


The well-known society beauty and amateur actress, chatting to one of the Mother of Mrs. Wickham Boynton, one of the most enthusiastic followers 
Holderness farmers of the Holderness 


STUCK FAST IN A HOLDERNESS DRAIN EXTRACTING THE UNFORTUNATE STEED 


A TRIO OF FRONT RANKERS CROSSING THE FERRY 


Mr. Kenneth and Mr. Clive Wilson (sons of Mr. Arthur Wilson) and An object of some difficulty to accomplish with unmanageable or restive 
: Mr. Keith Menzies horses 


In the shires and the north the country lies frost and snow bound at the time these lines are written, but we hope it will pass away some moments of the 
enforced idleness of keen followers. of the chase to study the above pictures, which represent typical scenes with a popular Yorkshire pack 
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PINAIE, PETER PAN, AND PANTOMIME. 


HAVE been through it all again— 

present - giving, pudding - eating, 

Pinkie, Peter Pan, and Pantomime; 

and yet I live to tell the tale though 
I have spent more hours than I care to 
count among the frivolities of the passing 
hour. 


eyond the alliteration on the key of P 
there is very little in common between 
the three types of entertainment which 
form the title of this article: I have 
already indicated to you the charms of 
Pinkie. Since then Peter Pan has reintro- 
duced himself to us and shown that he is 
not a Bite grown-up § yet. 


“his year Diy Heine has two rivals in 
central London to say nothing of the 
suburbs, but the Lane holds the tradition 
as sacredly as the Gaiety once held aloft 
the lamp of burlesque, which still figures 
meaninglessly on its curtain, and holding 
the tradition it wisely has put on Dick 
Whittington by the old firm—Mr. G. 
Hickory Wood and Mr. Arthur Collins. 
i say wisely because of all pantomime 
ideas Dick Whittington is the most 
thoroughly Londony. It is the inspiring 
saga of the young man from the country 
let loose (like Mr. Barrie’s adventurous 
Scot in What Every Woman Knows) to 
capture the capital. All roads lead to 
London, far more so indeed than in the 
days of Richard Whittington, who died so 
long ago as 1423. It is probably due to 
this fact that Mr. Arthur Collins has sur- 
passed himself in “ The Harbour of Gold,” 
which forms the closing scene of the first 
part of his pantomime. I am very well 
aware that every journalist declares that 
Mr. Collins has surpassed himself, but this 
time I can say it with a clear conscience— 
all the more asl am not a fierce devotee 
of Deotomine: 


al hat scene is the greatest memory of the 
pantomime. It is the apotheosis 
of London as it were, a dazzling pageant 
of her power. But pantomime must have 
other issues than pageant. You must 
have low comedy, and lots of 
it; that is the great demand of 
our public in everything. If 
Mr. Neil Kenyon had remained 
to play the part of the alder- 
man the low-comedy interest 
of this year’s pantomime would 
have been immense. As it is it 
strikes the dominant note, for 
in Mr. Wilkie Bard, who plays 
the part of Idle Jack, Mr. Col- 
lins has turned on a new form 
of humour. 


% 


M:: Wilkie Bard, who has 

become famous with his 
song, “She Sells Sea Shells,” 
duly introduced into the panto- 
mime, is all the funnier because 
he gets his- effects va appa- 
rently the minimum of effort. 
Unlike Mr. Dan Rolyat, who 
plays the baron in Cinderella 
at the Adelphi, he has nothing 
of the acrobat about him. He 
seems to take no trouble. In 
contradistinction to Dick, who 
shouts, he just speaks in an 
ordinary voice, but like Maisie 
he always gets right there, 
reminding me by his quiet 
manner of Mr. Julian Rose, 
who is playing the part of a 


Jew, the Baron Levinski, in Little Red 
Riding Hood at the Lyceum. To get 
fun without herculean labour is a great 
step in the right direction, and for 
that I am personally very grateful to 
Mr. Collins. 


i 


e is also on sure ground in abandoning 
the old “topical” stuff. When I 
go out for a Christmas treat I do not 


Middlebrook Studios 
MISS ALICE POLLARD 


Who is now playing the part of Daisy in ‘‘ The. 


Dollar Princess,” produced at Manchester on 
Boxing Day. It is enjoying a five-weeks’ run 
before coming to London 


hear anything about “our 
It seems indecent to refer to 
“ oood old Jow’”’ as Mr. Herbert Campbell 
used to say. It is trite to pillory the 
iniquities of the County Council, and the 
poor old steamboats have surely done 
their duty. For eliminating nearly all 
those things I thank you, Mr. Collins. 
That way lies greater success than ever. 


want to 
Winston.” 


MARIE DRESSLER 


MISS 


Who has just finished very successful engagements at Glasgow and the 
London Coliseum, will shortly open a season at the Aldwych Theatre 
with a new musical comedy, in which she will play a leading part 


IO 


Arn! am glad that he has gone to the 

Savoy for his principal eirl, Miss 
Marie Wilson. If the fun at the Lane 
comes out of the halls, its charm in point 
of personality comes from the playhouse, 
notably in the two Maries—Miss Wilson 
and Miss George—who even with poor 
chances are sprightliness personified. Miss 
George always looks nice and she brings 
a wealth of adaptability to her work 
which seems to indicate years of experience 
quite belied by her youthful appearance. 
This year the ‘legitimate ” stage has also 
contributed Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, who is 
very funny as a shopwalker. 


he extraordinary convention of the 

“principal boy” is faithfully followed 
inall the pantomimes. A Pauline Chase 
or a Florence Lloyd do manage to look 
like boys, and Miss Carrie Moore at the 
Adelphi is also a very good imitation, but 
the average pantomime boy is as unlike 
a boy as well can be. At the Lane Miss 
Queenie Leighton has been advanced to 
the title-part, while Miss Truly Shattucl: 
(from the U.S.A.) makes a somewhat large 
prince and rival for the hand and heart of 
the very feminine Alice. Both of them 


sing in the telling style of the halls. 
JAX. peculiarly successful feature of the 

Lane is the cat of Mr. George Ali. 
Mr. Barrie has recognised the value of the 
stage animal—who can forget his croco- 
dile with the clock inside it and the 
wolves with the glaring eyes? Well, 
Mr. Ali is nearly as good as that. The 
many years he has spent in America have 
fortunately not spoilt him; even as a cat 
he is always the artist. From all of which 
you will see that Mr. Collins has given us 
most of the ingredients that go to make 
a highly-successful pantomime. 


tt 


ts success, however, does not diminisl» 
the queue which winds like a snake 
round the Lyceum, where a very homely 
entertainment is provided (at cheap prices) 
in Little Red Riding Hood. It is not dis- 
tinguished by delicate fancy 
or any nonsense of that kind 
but it is knocked together 
with sound journeyman. skill 


by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Carpenter (whose daughter 


plays the title-part) and hits. 
its mark. There is the usual 
old “woman” (Dame Trot), 
the dear old knockabout come- 
dians (Forman and Fannan), 
the dashing principal boy (Miss 
Dorothy Craske), and all the 
other ingredients that the 
simple-souled public are pre- 
pared to pay for and laugh at. 

the Adelphi Cinderella 


t 
A holds her own though 
in quite a different way from 
the vision in Pinkie and the 
Fairies. Miss Phyllis Dare as 
Cinderella supplies the pretti- 
ness (which is not very con- 
spicuous at the Lyceum) and 
Mr. Dan Rolyat as her impe- 
cunious sire keeps the house 
roaring with his gymnastic 
antics. I always wonder how 
he avoids hurting himself. 
Mr. Courtneidge has set the 
whole ina nice frame, particu- 
larly his famous ‘‘ white scene.” 
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ARE AGAIN! 
The Pantomimes and the Children’s Plays. 


FUN AT THE LYCEUM 


Everybody is agreed that ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood” at the Lyceum is one of the joliiest pantomimes in London and will probably be one of the most 
popular. It is unnecessary to explain the above scene, which is one of the funniest in the pantomime 


PHANTASY AT THE COURT 


To the younger generation of playgoers ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy" in dramatic form will come as something of a novelty. The above picture shows the 
little lord asking his grandfather (Mr. Will Dennis) if he is afraid of dogs 


IVE 
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Mints for Playwrls 


By Cyril Maude. 


HAT is it that goes to constitute 

a successful play? You have 

probably never tried to find 

out, and you have been wise. 

Leave such knotty questions to the thea- 
trical manager and pity him for the 
position in which he finds himself when 
up against this most difficult of problems. 
f course it is easy enough to remember 

a whole string of plays that have 

had phenomenally long runs, but even 
with this list asa guide you will find it 
practically impossible to 
name any specific attri- 
bute which caused these 
pieces to be successful. 
Many of them, indeed, 
were freely abused by the 
dramatic critics when 
they first appeared, and 
yet in spite of such an 
unpromising — send - off 
achieved the most pro- 
nounced success _after- 
wards. The public evi- 
dently knows what it 
wants, but whether the 
public could go further 
and state definitely what 
a popular play should 
be made up of is quite 
another matter. | 


“This being so, can you 

imagine a- more 
difficult position than 
that of the theatrical 
manager who has _ to 
make up his mind before- 
hand whether a play is 
going to be a success or 
not? Even the most ex- 
perienced may easily 
thake a mistake, a fact 
which is amply . illus- 
trated by the number of 
unsuccessful productions 
that come before the 
public every year only 
to be taken off again 
alter a run of but a few 
weeks. 
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|t is certainly hard to 

find a good play, 
and it is apparently 
equally hard to write 
one. At any rate the 
ranks of successful play- 
wrights are not very full, 
and I should think that as professions go this 
one of play-writing must-be one in which 
there is as little competition as anywhere. 
Doubtless there are numbers of quite un- 
successful playwrights—I have myself read 
some very impossible play manuscripts— 
but the competition of such writers cannot 
be taken very seriously because they ob- 
viously write without having prepared 
themselves beforehand in any way for the 
task. 


unusual art. 


tr 


f you should ever be guilty of writing a 
play, reader, do it in a practical way, 

and do not just sit down, think out an 
idea, and work it out to your own satis- 
faction, which is what lam sure a great 
many people do. You cannot write a 
successful play that way. You must begin 
by going out and having a look at one or 
two pieces that have caught on with the 


public. You will then begin to know the 
kind of thing which people are asking for, 
and if you continue to attend the theatres 
you will by degrees pick up all sorts of 
little wrinkles about the playwright’s art; 
you will observe how he obtains his effects, 
how he arranges his “curtains,” and what 
sort of situations are most appreciated by 
the audience. 
tr a a 

his is what I call being practical. It 
means that you. have some founda- 

tion to go on and some idea of what is 


MISS NINA VILLIERS 


A clever and charming siffleuse who has made a great name for herself by her somewhat 


Miss Villiers’s répertoire includes a varied selection of the latest songs, 


polkas, waltzes, etc. 


wanted. The unsuccessful playwright too 
often is consumed with his own ideas as 
to what the public ought to want, which 
is a very great mistake indeed. 

th z 4 
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‘[ here seems to me to be no reason why 
more writers should not become suc- 
cessful playwrights if they would set about 
the task in a businesslike way and could 
devote the necessary time to preparing 
themselves for the attainment of their 
object. You have to learn such a lot of 
things, you see, before starting to write a 
play, and when once you have started the 
writing you must never lose sight of the 
points which you have picked up in this 
connection. 
; or instance, the stage has its limitations, 
and it is not the slightest use to put 
things into your play which cannot be 
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reproduced on the stage, however dramatic 
and fine such incidents may be. Do not 
forget that there are any number of 
plays in existence which are fine pieces 
of work from an artistic and literary 
point of view but which have never been 
produced for the simple reason that it 
would be impossible to stage them. 
You may therefore be able to write a 
good play which will nevertheless be un- 
acceptable because you have not studied 
the requirements and technicalities of the 
stage. # # ee 
ou will do well to 
remember that the 
writing of plays is rather 
a technical business and 
that literary skill alone 
will not pull you through 
to success. I have al- 
ready suggested that 
you should attend the 
theatres to see what the 
public likes. It will be 
better still if you become 
for a time at least a 
member of the dramatic 
profession, no matter 
how humble may be the 
position which you fill. 
Of course, it does not 
follow that a man who 
writes plays can himself 
act, and it is therefore 
more than probable that 
you will have to content 
yourself with a “walk 
on” in London or the 
provinces. Do not be 
discouraged by this, for 
you will be able to gain 
experience as to the inner 
working of dramatic 
production as well in 
this capacity as in a 
more exalted rvéle. A 
few months behind the 
scenes will teach you 
more than any amount 
of theoretical study, and 
by the end of that time 
you should find yourself 
in a position to set out 
upon the writing of your 
play with at least some 
reasonable grounds for 
hoping that it may prove 
suitable for production. 


Byes so your hopes 

may be disap- 
pointed, but if this should 
be the case you must not give up. Per- 
severance in this as in other careers is 
essential, and one failure does not neces- 
sarily mean that your efforts have been 
wasted. Many a play has been refused by 
numerous authorities and then, accepted 
in the end, has turned out to be quite a 
little gold mine for its producer and author. 
Remember this when your play comes back 
rejected, and do not hesitate to despatch it 
again in some new direction hoping for a 
different verdict on its merits. You may 
at least be sure of this, that your manu- 
script will receive careful consideration 
wherever you send it, since successful 
playwrights are not so numerous that 
actor-managers can afford to let a pro- 
mising man go begging. I believe some 
people think that plays by unknown 
writers do not receive proper consideration, 
but this is an entirely erroneous view. 
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THE BOY WHO WOULDN'T GROW UP AS A GIRL WHO HAS 


Miss Pauline Chase needs no introduction to our readers. ‘'Peter Pan” is going as strongly as ever, and crowded houses at the Duke of York's testify to 
the perennial charm of play and players 
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Gossip from the Green-room. 


The After-Christmas Reaction. 


ANUARY is invariably a quiet time 
The 


Christmas 
activity settles down on Theatreland, 


as regards new productions. 
“Toll” subsequent on 


and managers are either playing 
established successes or holding new 
productions over until later on in 
the year. The autumn season—by 
most people connected with theatres 
considered the most lucrative—was 
with a very few exceptions entirely 


successful ; the spring season, too, 
appears full of promise. Several 


distinguished foreigners are making 
arrangements to visit our shores 
early in the New Year, while the 
advance booking for the English 
opera season, or rather the opera 
season in English, has been heavier 
than even the most optimistic antici- 
pated. 


The Moanings of Maugham. 
M r. Somerset Maugham has _ in- 
variably been considered as 
one of our luckiest playwrights, yet 
two of his greatest successes have 
come to a sudden and violent end. 
Lady Frederick was withdrawn from 
the Haymarket at the height of its 
success in order that the management 
might fulfil a long-standing promise 
to produce Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
new play, and now Jack Straw, which 


had every likelihood of equalling if not 
beating the former comedy as regards 
: has been withdrawn on 
who 
played the title-véle, having resigned his 


length of run, 
account of Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
part on the plea of illness. Mr. 
Tree was offered an enormous 
salary to play the vdle, but he 
preferred to take a holiday at 
St. Moritz with his friend, Mr. 
Hall Caine, in order to discuss 
with him his new play, The 
White Prophet, which is to 
follow revivals of The Dancing 
Givl and King John at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. 


Serious Drama. 


Meanwhile the Vaudeville 

will be occupied with 
“serious drama” in the shape 
of Mr. Rudolph Besier’s new 
play, Olive Latimer’s Husband. 
Mr. Besier, it will be remem- 
bered, has already had one play, 
The Virgin Goddess, produced 
at the neighbouring Adelphi 
Theatre when it was under the 
direction of Mr. Otho Stuart 
and Mr. Oscar Asche a couple 
of seasons back. In his latest 
work Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
will appear supported by Mr. 
Lyn Harding and a powerful 
company, and everybody wishes 
he may meet with the success 
lie deserves if only from the 
fact that success may keep 
Mrs. Campbell permanently in 
London. 


More Maugham. 
r. Somerset Maugham will, 
however, still continue to 
keep up his reputation as being 
the most-actel author of the 
day, and in his new comedy, 
Penelope, he has written for 


Pid sree Gtsne i ic. 


Miss Marie Tempest a star réle equally 
if not more ellective than 
Lady Frederick. 
supported 
Eric Lewis, 


by Mr. 
Mr. Alfred and Miss 


his successful 
Miss Tempest will be 
Graham Browne, Mr. 
Kate 


MISS DAISY JEROME 


Who is now appearing at the London Pavilion with much 


fair. 


7 


Bishop, Miss Norma Whalley, and Mrs. 
Calvert, now happily recovered from her 
long and serious illness. 
the comedy is laid in John Street, May- 


success 


The action of 


MISS LULU VALLI 


One of the bright particular stars at the Kennington Theatre pantomime, 
‘*Red Riding Hood.” 


Miss Valli makes a charming Boy Blue 
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The Early Playgoer’s Treat. 
musical interludes to her productions, and 
very attractive they are. too. 


iss Lena Ashwell has now concluded 
her arrangements for high-class 


Mr. Feide- 
mann, professor of the Royal Academy 
of Music in Berlin, is the leader of 
the Kingsway Theatre Quartet; Mr. 
Horace Fellowes, late of the Kruse and 
Hess quartets, plays the second violin ; 
Mr. Lionel Tertis, professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, 
is the viola; and M. Jacques Renard, 
principal ‘cellist of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, plays the cello. At the 
piano is Mr. Stanley Hawley, formerly 
musical director of the ‘Kingsway 
orchestra. When these talented players 
made their début the other evening 
their success. was enormous, and 
everybody was agreed that nowhere 
in London could more delightful 
music be heard than at Miss Ashwell’s 
theatre. As for Grit, the piece de 
résistance, it has now developed into 
a regular London success. 


The Parting of the Ways. 


iN the conclusion of his Palace 

Theatre engagement Mr. Seymour 
Hicks will, in conjunction with Mr. 
Paul Rubens, produce their musical 
adaptation of Richard Harding 
Davis's play, The Dictator. Mean- 


while charming Miss Ellaline Terriss will 
become the “star” of her own company 
in a musical version of A Court Scandal 
entitled His Grace. 
hably receive 


The piece will pro- 
a trial run at Nottingham 
prior to being brought to town, 
and in the company will be 
found Mr. Courtice Pounds and 
his sister, Miss Louie Pounds. 


The Palace as a Pioneer. 


M« Alfred Butt at the Palace 

has still hopes of securing 
the services of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Bourchier for his theatre 
some time during the season. 


Should he be able to effect 
satisfactory arrangements he 


” them in a series 
of short and amusing one-act 
plays which he has com- 
missioned several well - known 
dramatists to write for him. 
Mr. Butt is a great believer in 
the one-act play, and judging 
from the success of Mr. Seymour 
Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss 
in the Fly by Night his belief is 
in every way justified. 


will “ present 


te 


Miss Daisy Jerome—the Electric 
Spark. 
Mis Daisy Jerome, whose 
portrait appears on this 
page, is the charming sister of 
Miss Sadie Jerome of Gentleman 
Joe fame. lecently both sisters 
have been appearing at the 
Tivoli, and now Miss Daisy 
Jerome is meeting with enor- 
mous success at the London 
avilion. On more than one 
occasion she has acted in panto- 
mime with very great success, 
and not long ago was one of 
the principal attractions at the 
Palace Theatre. 
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THE HEAVIEST SNOWSTORM FOR 28 YEARS. 


SNOW-CLAD LONDON—THE SCENE AT TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


There is probably no season of the year when London looks more picturesque than when she is in the grip of winter. Snowbound she has been the delight 
of artists innumerable; on the other hand, the hardships and misery occasioned by a severe spell of winter are incalculable 


SNOW-CLAD COUNTRY—MOUNT SNOWDON FROM THE CAPEL CURIG ROAD 


This has more the appearance of Switzerland than a view taken during the recent terrific snowstorms in North Wales. Probably there are few mountains 
in the United Kingdom so dangerous to lonely travellers as these snow-bound Welsh mountains, and hardly a winter passes without some severe accident 
and tragedy 
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The Novel for a Lazy Day. 


S ‘a cure for that moping 
melancholy feeling and 
general “ flatness”” which 


so often succeed Christ- 
mas irresponsibility we can heartily 
recommend “ The Green Domino ” 
Gonn Lane), by Mr. Anthony 
yllington. Its cheerfulness is 
absolutely infectious, and before 
you have dived very far among its 
pages you are caught. Naturally 
the course of true love in this as 
in all similar novels runs by no 
means smoothly, but the reader 
is at no time in doubt that all will 
come right in the last chapter. 
And Mr. Dyllington has had the 
audacity to dispense with the 
traditional villain. Indeed, the 
nearest approach to an “unde- 
sirable” is the Rev. Theophilus 
Baxter, and he in reality is only 
a “bore.” As ‘for the lover, Sir 
Jerrold Hawke (alias at least two 
other surnames), his audacity and 
“doughty deeds” recall the tra- 
ditional cavalier of years ago; but 
unlike the other characters in’ the 
book he manages to get nothing 
out of the eventual pickings, not 
even a wife, which at least the 
author might have given him. 
“The Green Domino ” is a delight- 
fully dainty and frivolous story, 
and if we have any complaint 
whatever to make it is that it 
appears all too short. 


The Meaning of a Word. 


[2 “The New Word” (Fifield) Mr. Allen 

Upward has set himself the task of 
settling what exactly the word, “idealist,” 
‘really means. His book takes the form of 
an open letter addressed to the Swedish 
Academy at Stockholm concerning the 
clause in Nobel’s will that one share of 
the money shall be awarded to the writer 
of “the most distinguished work of an 
idealistic tendency.’ The book has re- 
ceived great praise in high quarters, which 
fact is recorded on the flyleaf, but we 
doubt if the ordinary intelligence will 
derive much stimulus from it. Still, it is 
undoubtedly an interesting and suggestive 
work and should be read by everybody 
interested in new problems and questions. 


it 2 
Wanted, a New Hope. 
n his search for the real meaning of the 
word, “ idealist,’”’ Mr. Upward has been 
obliged to chase other words, and some- 
times he appears to lose his temper and 
the thread of his argument. He has 
apparently a great dislike to all “ mediter- 
ranean” words, and worries about their 
misuse or abuse in a way which from the 
reader's point of view is decidedly trouble- 
some. 


The “ Whirl-swirl.” 
ndeed, if the ordinary man fails to 
understand all the author’s arguments 
it is not entirely his fault. Surely no 
modern book of a philosophical tendency 
contains more serious and lengthy digres- 
sions than this one, and if the reader's 
brain resembles somewhat the author’s 
“whirl-swirl” the latter must certainly. 
share the blame. At the conclusion of the 
book we learn that a book of an “ idealistic 
tendency” is a bequest to “the highest 
hope and to the interpretation of that 
hope. I read it as a prayer for light.” 


ONE OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S CLEVER 


“THE RAPE OF THE LOCK” (LANE) 


A Breezy Narrative. 
t may be a sign of the times and the 
latest feminine movement that ‘“ The 
Daughters of the Dominion” (Blackie and 
Son), by Miss Bessie Marchant, a book 
written apparently for the interest of girls, 
should contain stories of thrilling adven- 


/ 


/ 
| 
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SIR FRANCIS BURNAND 


Drawn by his daughter, Miss Winnie Burnand. 

The pleased smile is due doubtless to the contem- 

plation of the clever writing and drawing of the 

artist whose work adorns the timely pantomime 

book presented by Mr. Arthur Collins to young 
v sitors to ‘‘Old Drury” 
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LOOls Imterest. 


ture and be far more strong and 
exciting than the majority of those 
destined for the amusement of 
boys. Indeed, so exciting is Miss 
Marchant’s book that it would be 
difficult to tell which side of the 
household would enjoy it most, 
and it may be safe to predict that 
both sides would find it capital 
reading. 


° 


Beauty and Bravery. 
he heroine, Nell Hamblyn, 
round whom events move, is 
one of those brave, headstrong girls 
who are seldom found anywhere 
but in the colonies. On _ being 
shabbily treated by her relations 
she takes her fate in her own 
hands, leaves home abruptly, and 
starts to shift for herself across 
the Canadian frontier. She is pos- 
sessed of quite a wonderful sense 
of tact, and with a certain know- 
ledge of nursing she makes many 
friends in all directions. Even- 
tually she becomes a_telegrapl» 
operator on a lonely station, and 
her life in this position forms the 
most remarkable portion of the 
book. She has many thrilling 
adventures, including a _ reckless 
ride through the night on an engine 
to capture a thief, and in con- 
nection with which she calls up 
assistance over the wires in a way 
as plucky as it is brave. Unfor- 
tunately it leaves her so terribly 
hurt that her sense of hearing is deranged, 
and for a long time she cannot continue 
her profession. At last she and some 
friends, nothing disheartened, set up a 
homely little restaurant for the miners at 
Camp Gulch, and the inevitable love affair 
brings this story of one of the bravest and 
jolliest girls we have read about for a 
long time to a satisfactory and “happy- 
ever-alter ’’-like close. 
$e i ie 


Mysterious History. 
AN great man who recently while giving 

an address to the boys of one of our 
largest public schools advised them never 
to ask questions as to who was _ the 
original of the Man in the Iron Mask or 
they would become one of those most 
grievous of social nuisances, a “bore,” 
might well read the Very Rey. Arthur S. 
Barnes’s study in the byways of history 
entitled “The Man of the Mask.” Far 
from being dull and tedious his ingenious 
and interesting theory, shared also by Mr. 
Lang, that the celebrated prisoner of Pig- 
nerol, Sainte-Marguerite, and the Bastille 
was none other than James de la Cloche, 
a son of Charles II. by Marguerite Carteret 
of Jersey, is worked out in great detail 
and supported whenever possible from 
historical records of the time. 


we 


Sunshine and Flowers. 
f it is any consolation for those shivering 
at home to read of sunshine, flowers, 
a blue sky, and an azure coast, then they 
must certainly buy Miss Amy M. Benecke’s 
book on “Cannes and its Surroundings.” 
The authoress is both a writer and a 
painter, and having been fortunate enough 
to spend many winters at Cannes she 
knows that exquisitely beautiful place 
thoroughly. Her many coloured drawings 
are those of a skilled and _ intelligent 
observer, and the whole book is charming. 
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MORE ENTENTE CORDIALE. By Will Owen. 


‘‘Wot’s ’e sayin’, Bill?” “1 dunno; ‘it ’im in the ear’ole” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. No. XXXV.—The Dowager Duchess of Devomshire, 


EAR DUCHESS,—In writing this 
letter I wish to treat with due 
respect the deep sorrow which 
came upon you last spring and 

that has now sadly shadowed vour notable 
career. And at this time my thoughts turn 
towards you with special interest as in old 
days this first month of the year meant 
in your case a moment of much splendour 
and brilliant hospitality, for your 
January. parties at Chatsworth will 
go down to fame in our social records. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” 
and a lile history like yours affords 
ample evidence of the truth of this 
statement. You are yourself a 
“double duchess”; you were the 
mother of a duke and are the mother 
of a duchess and a countess, also the 
grandmother of a duke and a future 
duchess, and two of your daughters 
are, or have been, in the household 
of her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

When the nineteenth century 
was young you began life as the 
Countess Louise von Alten of Hanover, 
and in the far-off fifties married the 
7th Duke of Manchester. In those 
days your beauty was bad to beat; 
you had a tall and stately figure, 
fine features, wavy chestnut hair, and 
a perfect complexion. But some folk 
still remain who declare that you were 
perhaps less lovely than your sister, 
Countess Bludoff, who at that time 
reigned as queen in the smartest 
society in Europe. But you, dear 
duchess, had brains as well as looks 
and knew how to play your cards to 
the best advantage. In the early 
sixties you took front rank in what 
became known as the Marlborough 
House set, and from that time onward 
—in fact, for more than forty years 
—you held one of the proudest 
positions in the universe. Your 
domestic interests were also of im- 
portance. You had five children, the 
8th and late Duke of Manchester, 
Lord Charles Montagu, Mary Duchess of 
Hamilton, Lady Gosford, and Lady Derby. 
In 1890 you became a widow and lived in 
somewhat reduced circumstances in a corner 
house in Great Stanhope Street, but in two 
years fortune again smiled and you re- 
married as the wife of the late Duke of 
Devonshire and were for the second time 
a duchess. 

As a hostess your triumphs have become 
historic ; in fact, you have been what 
we call “top-hole” in that capacity. 
Smartness is your watchword ; your parties 
are perfectly done and the guests cleverly 
assorted. And you have entertained 
royalty at Devonshire House, Chatsworth, 
Compton Place, and Bolton Abbey. To 
my mind you reached your zenith as a 
hostess in 1897, the year of the Diamond 
Jubilee. During that summer you gave 
a splendid fancy-dress ball at Devonshire 
House, which made its mark in our social 
annals and that has gone down to fame 
in Richard Whiteing’s clever book, “ No. 5, 
John Street,” and IJ, for one, never saw 
a more splendid vision than yourself in 
the guise of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. 

Then it had become fixed as fate that 
a brilliant political party should be given 
each year at Devonshire House on the 
eve of the opening of Parliament, and for 
a decade or more a smart dinner and 
dance have been arranged for Queen 
Alexandra and Princess Victoria on- the 
evening of Derby Day, to which his 
Majesty the King brought later on his 


guests from his annual dinner to the 
members of the Jockey Club. And the 
Christmas party at Chatsworth had 
become an institution; also the above- 
mentioned big house party in January, 
when theatricals were the order of the 
night, and the guests of honour were 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
Then you, dear duchess, were for many 


Alice Hughes 
THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


years the recognised queen of the smart 
racing set, and often put in an appearance 
at each of the eight meetings at New- 
market. The story goes that you still 
hanker after Beaufort House, so perhaps 
we shall even now see you reinstated in 
your former position, for it is an accepted 
fact that the reigning duke and duchess 
by no means belong to the racing frater- 
nity. And in London you and the late 
duke used to live a life of what Disraeli 
described as ‘‘sustained splendour.” The 
Devonshire state coach is a gorgeous affair 
in pale blue and primrose, with solid 
silver lamps and a blue velvet hammer- 
cloth, and this splendid equipage you 
and the duke always used for going to 
Court and for dining out in the season. 
Your late husband was generous with 
jewels, and your rows of pearls and round 
crown of diamonds are of quite unusual 
magnificence. In a word, you have made 
name and fame as a first-class social leader, 
and you do yourself well on principle ; 
the pride of life is portrayed to perfection 
by your grace of Devonshire. 

But no one must rush off with the 
idea that your mind is set on nothing but 
frivolity. This is by no means the case. 
Nature bestowed on you an ambitious 
soul. and a subtle spirit; you think 
deeply, dare much, and execute finely. 
Politics have been ever first in your 
thoughts, and your best energies have 
been used in this direction. In the far-off 
seventies Benjamin Disraeli, that cleverest 
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of social critics, predicted that if you ever 
became mistress of Devonshire House you 
would detach its master from his Liberal 
connections, and that as his duchess you 
would be the Lady Paramount of a Con- 
servative party of the future, and events 
have justified his forecast. Also it is a 
well-known fact that you were never 
happy when the duke was out of office, 
and that the supreme wish of your 
life was to seé him become Prime 
Minister. Ah, well, that is all over 
now, and your grace must needs settle 
down into a dignified dowagership. 
By the way, we all of us get a set- 
back, and yours has been that, oddly 
enough, you have never held office 
as Mistress of the Robes. 

Now, all of us have a debit and 
credit side to our book of life; our 
good qualities are a makeweight to 
our faults and failings. In your case, 
dear duchess, the last shall be first, 
but we will dismiss them in lenient 
fashion. The “uncc’ guid” are heard 
to declare that your example has done 
much to encourage high play at cards 
and an undue keenness on racing 
among women in smart society. 
Certainly shilling points were not 
unknown at Chatsworth, and young 
matrons used to work with a will for 
invitations to your house at New- 
market. And the same stern critics 
declare that it has been your wont to 
goin too much for the strictly smart 
in social affairs, and that far too many 
Jews and Americans, racing men and 
financiers, were to be met under your 
roof both in London and the country ; 
in fact, that with you pleasure and 
not duty is the rule of existence. 

Well, life can be seen from several 
standpoints; anyhow, it pleases me 
better to write of your gifts, graces, 
and kindly qualities. That you have 
been and are a good wife and mother 
none will deny, also a loyal friend, 
and one who shows care for children, 
servants, and dependents. Year after year 
you used to gather around you the same 
circle of guests for your Christmas and 
New-Year parties at Chatsworth. Also 
you are one of our cleverest present-givers ; 
you choose the things yourself and can 
adapt the gilt to the “ giftee”” in quite the 
kindest and most tactful manner. 

And another pretty trait in your 
character is a fancy for friends who are 
much younger than yourself. For instance, 
among your intimates are such women as 
Lady Chesterfield, Lady Juliet Duff, Lady 
de Trafford, and Miss Muriel Wilson. 

Well, dear duchess, your glory may in 
a sense be departed, but you will, I trust 
have before you a happy and prosperous 
future. Your friends are well aware that 
you have no great liking for Compton 
Place, Eastbourne, which the late duke 
left you for your lifetime—your interests 
centre in London, Newmarket, and the 
Riviera—so you have acquired 44, Gros- 
venor Square, a fine mansion and a house 
with a history. A Cabinet dinner had 
been arranged there on the very night that 
the Cato Street conspiracy was discovered 
in 1820, and it was in the library of this 
same dwelling that the news of the victory 
of Waterloo was brought to Lord Har- 
rowby. No doubt in the near future you 
will entertain there in your former brilliant 
fashion.—I remain, dear duchess, your 
obedient servant, CANbIDA. 

te tit it 
Next week, THE MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE 
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OLD SONG. By George Belcher. 
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‘‘ The spring, my dear, is no longer here” 
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Points Worthy of Penalty. 
NOTICE that the wise men of West- 
minster have just decreed that dis- 
turbing a public meeting shall be 
regarded as an illegal act. Thismay 
or may not be a desirable law, but I 
certainly think that there should be some 
statutory counterblast from the audience 
and against the platform. For instance, 
it is surely monstrous that a 
chairman should be allowed 
to use the phrase, “on this 
auspicious occasion,” three 
times in five or ten minutes 
without being subject to 
some sort of penalty. I 
would not necessarily make 
the offender amenable to 
the law but would give the 
audience a chance. 


Ea 


The Aunt Sally Penalty. 
hus after this trying 
phrase had been 
uttered the second time I 
think one egg or one bag 
of flour (or of soot, as the 
case may be) should be 
flung at the chairman, and 
the number of “shies” 
should be doubled on each 
subsequent offence. Again, 
there should be a _ limit 
placed on the hum-and- 
haw business as well as on 
the number of times that a 
man may say “and er.” 
But while curtailing “hum 
and haw” I am of opinion that full 
liberty should be given to any public man 
to “hee-haw” as long as he liked as 
otherwise some of them would be con- 
demned for ever to hold their peace. 


Ancient Privileges. 


N ot being a lawyer—indeed, I am merely 

an honest man—I cannot say what 
a long-suffering listener may call out 
under this new law, but I notice that one 
member of Parliament protested against 
the disappearance of that sound old 
comment, “ Rot.’’ He did well, for there 
are circumstances in which such an ejacu- 
lation is not only justifiable but is actually 
demanded. Shakspere was _ evidently 
thinking of a public meeting when he 
wrote that moving line :— 


And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 


There is photographic fidelity in the 
description. 

4 te oo 
What about “ Liar ”? 


“The reader will not need to be reminded 


of the word mentioned in the 
question set forth above. No public 
meeting is complete without it. I sup- 


pose these advocates of more delicate 
methods would have a protesting listener 
to rise and remark with a bow worthy of 
Chesterfield at his best, ‘ Sir, the observa- 
tion to which you have just given utter- 
ance leaves something to be desired from 
the point of view of strict accuracy of 
statement.” That is a lumbering and 
tedious circumlocution, and I decidedly 
prefer the short, sharp, and decisive—not 
to say the brief, bright, and brotherly— 
ejaculation, “ Liar.’ The meaning is the 
same in both cases, but in one instance 
you fool around while in the other you 
come to the point. 


Protest fro: 


The Deadly Chestnut. 
A sain, there are speakers, pitiless and 
dreary bores, who will relate the 
most mouldy chestnuts. Who has not 
endured agonies while some fellow has 
laboriously led up to one of those ancient 
tales which caused a yawn even in the 
ark? Are we to accept such inflictions 
with meekness under the new law? If so, 


“SISTER MINE” 


A portrait by Miss Nancy Edwardes, eldest daughter of Mr. George Edwardes, of 


her sister in fancy dress 


it seems to me that the Magna Charta is 
a mockery and the Bill of Rights is 
of none effect (loud cheers). There must 
be a limitation to such outrages or there 
will be a series of riots. A proud anda 
free people will not be content to take 
this sort of thing lying down. 
What is a Disturbance P 
Hee again I recognise my limitations 

owing to my lack of legal know- 
ledge, and I admit that I cannot decide 
what a court of law would declare to 
constitute a disturbance. Philologists 
and lexicographers declare that disturbing 
means to put from a state of rest or quiet, 
to agitate or excite, to move or divert. 
Moreover, disturbance is held to mean 
confusion of thought. This makes it 
evident that the most persistent and 
pestilent disturber of a public meeting 
may be the man who is addressing it. 
‘The only speaker who would escape is 
the useful man who puts the audience to 
sleep, and I do not deny that he performs 
an admirable public service. 

tt ie te 

What is a Public Meeting ? 
‘There is really no end to the puzzling 

questions which this curious new 
law raises. I should like to see a clear 
and comprehensive definition of a public 
meeting. I suppose the phrase may be 
applied to those gatherings of honest 
citizens who assemble every now and then 
in Hyde Park or Trafalgar Square. Is it 
seriously proposed that some fellow may 
get up on such an occasion and roar him- 
self black in the face while his hearers 
have to remain docile and dumb? How 
insipid such proceedings would be. The 
most practised tub-thumper in the land 
would flag before long-if he were not 
inspired by all the touch and go of inter- 
ruption and retort. 
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ublic. 


The Ancient Art of Heckling. 
t strikes me that when a great and 
unconquered race, a few of whose 
sons are still found on the north of the 
Tweed, wakes up to the fact that the 
ancient art of heckling is in danger there 
will be trouble. For generations the sons 
of Caledonia stern and wild have tied 
up public men in knots by their searching 
questions, and they will not 
willingly allow this glorious 
privilege to be wrested 
from them. How impo- 
tently tame a public meet- 
ing would be without this 
entertaining part of the 
proceedings. We are in 
danger of becoming too 
polite and of losing that 
ruggedness of demeanour 
and of language which is 
said to have distinguished 
our army in Flanders many 
a year ago, 


19) 
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The Sporting Instinct. 
oreover, this new de- 
parture in legislation 
is diametrically opposed to 
that sporting instinct which 
has had so much to do 
with making the British 
Empire what it is. How 
would Dr. Johnson have 
viewed these proposals? 
His favourite conclusion to 
an argument—“ Sir, you lie, 
and there’s an end on’t ’— 
would be ruled out of order under this 
truly un-English law. Iam sure that the 
sportsmen of public meetings—those on 
the platform and those on the floor— 
will unite in condemning these new- 
fangled proposals. There will be a de- 
mand to contract out, and I do not see 
how the demand can be resisted. 


A-Very Ancient Right. 

omeone said the other day that the 

practice of holding public meetings 
is of comparatively recent date. I think 
he traced it back to the Commonwealth 
and no further, but obviously he was ill 
informed. Let anyone read about the 
meeting at Ephesus described in the 
Scriptures and he will see that the men of 
that day knew how to run a lively public 
meeting. What could be more realistic 
than this bit of descriptive writing: 
“Some therefore cried one thing and some 
another, for the assembly was confused, 
and the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together”? The gentle- 
men alluded to evidently recognised no 
law forbidding disturbances at public 
meetings. 
te ci he 

A Fatal Step. 

hould this law be enforced of course 

the disturbances may cease, but they 

will cease because there will be no public 
‘meetings to disturb. The attraction will 
be taken away, and men will decline to 
waste their time in sitting like so many 
dummies, listening with attentive smile, 
with heads bowed down or leaning to one 
side. No; I am convinced we have not 
come to this, and if we are not to enjoy 
the fierce delight of a verbal ‘“‘scrap,” a 
linguistic rough and tumble, the public 
meeting will disappear and will follow 
the excellent dodo on the way to extinc- 
tion. Spencer Leicu Huaues. 
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A SCOT IN LONDON. By H. HW. Wingham. 


ITIP THEBASIN' 
BEFORE LEAVINGS 


Indignant Scot (as he reads the notice): Na, na; I'll gang dirty first 


THE TATLER 


BEAUTIFUL 


An Interview with Me. 


HE subject of this interview has 
made excursions into many 
branches of art, but beyond 
question he found his true métier 


when he turned his versatile brush to 
painting portraits. He can summarise 


with remarkable accuracy all the details 
of his sitter’s face but always avoids over 
insistence on any single peculiarity, and so 
produces a picture that is at once an 
accurate likeness but which never tends 
in’ othe, least 
towards caricature 
as the work of the 


realist (and Mr. 
Hurst _ inclines 
towards realism) 


so often does. In 
treatment Mr. 
Hurst’s portraits 
are usually rather 
decorative, but he 
is a colorist of 
great ability and 
his work is always 
See 


$ ] find portrait- 


” 


paintin g, 
said Mi Hurst, « 
most faemagene 
pursuit; each 
sitter has a dif- 
ferent personality, 
and this means 


that every portrait 
one does must be 
differently treated, 
and each therefore 
presents a fresh 
problem to the 
painter. Some 
people are, of 
course, easier to 
paint than others. 
For example, I 
had a sitter re- 
cently, and after 
she had been in 
my studio half- 
an-hour I. came 
to the conclusion 
that there was 
only one way in 
which I could 
treat her portrait. 
I saw the finished 
picture in my 
mind, and the 
work I had to do 
was to produce 
that picture on 
canvas. On the 
other hand, I often 
have a sitter 
whom it is by no 
means easy to 
paint for the 
reason that I find 
it very difficult to 
arrive at a definite idea as to how I will 
treat the picture. In such cases I often 
use two canvases and paint two and some- 
times three pictures of my sitter concur- 
rently, a plan adopted first, I believe, by 
Reynolds, and in this way ultimately 
arrive at a solution of the problem without 
the ordeal of increased sittings. Person- 
ally I really enjoy painting a portrait of 
this sort, and often find much greater 
interest in such work than when everything 
is perfectly simple and straightforward. 


MRs. 


ITTERSON-PROUK 
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WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED 


ae I never object in the least to the criti- 

cism of a sitter on my work, but it 
is occasionally rather trying and some- 
times amusing to listen to the criticisms 
of a sitter’s friends and relatives. I re- 
member on one occasion I painted an old 
lady, a very charming person indeed. The 
portrait pleased her greatly, but a couple 
of days after it was finished a small bat- 
talion of relatives and friends came to my 
studio to see it, among whom was the 


lady’s granddaughter and a young man 
to whom she was engaged to be married. 


Ps a 


Md ‘They. all stood before the portrait in 

silence for a little while, and then 
one said it was beautiful, then another de- 
clared it was a splendid likeness, and soon 
the group broke into quite a chorus of 
praise over my work; the only person, 
however, who did not join in it was the 
young man I| have already mentioned, 
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LADY GARIOCH 


ldal Hurst. 


He stood apart from the rest in a con- 
templative attitude, and presently the girl 
he was engaged to asked him what he 
thought of the picture. He shook his 
head and with great candour remarked 
that he did not like it; he could see 
more of one eye than the other—it was 
a three-quarter face. I felt if it had been 
a profile he still would have expected two 
eyes. The “chorus” all turned towards 
the picture again; I really could not 
enlighten them, 
I need not dwell 
longer on_ that 
scene. However, 
the old lady was 
very pleased with 
it and it brought 
me several com- 
missions.” 


% 


M: Hurst re- 
lates rather 
an amusing and 
interesting little 
anecdote  anent 
Omiesemorw ihinis 
Academy pictures. 
It was a study of 
a young girl which 
the artist had no 
intention as 
matter of fact of 
sending to the 
Academy; he 
showed it to a 
friend one day 
when it was half 
done and _= te- 
marked casually 
that he wanted to 
finish the  pic- 
ture that week. 
“Finish it this 
week,’ exclaimed 
the ‘friend, “I'll 
bet you anything 
you like you don’t 


finish= site. in) © a 
week. = Done,?. 
said Mr. Hurst. 


“T will bet you a 
new silk hat that 
I do.” 


r. Hurst won 
the bet, and 
the friend declined 


to pay on_ the 
ground that he 


meant to bet the 
picture would not 
be finished for the 
Academy ina 
week. “IF the 
picture is not 
accepted,” said 
the friend, “then 
Iclaim to have won the bet.” So Mr. 
Hurst sent the picture to the Academy, 
where it was exhibited. Still the friend 
declined to part with a silk hat. “If 
any one purchases it,’ he said, “ I’ll give 
you a hat.” And some few weeks later 
Mr. Hurst was able to inform his friend 
that’ he had disposed of the picture for 
a good price. ‘‘And so,” said Mr. Hurst, 
“T got paid the bet at last, but I don’t 
think the hat cost more than 5s., and I 
never wore it.” 
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LADY PEDLER MRS. DALE LACE 


MISS COURTNEY MRS, FERRIER-KERR 
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TREE et Ag oie ke 


* O tell me what you're doing,” I 
ejaculated as I went into the 
drawing-room. 
Lady Gwen stretched out 
a lazy hand. “I’m awfully busy,’ she 
warned me. 

“Never mind,’ I 
“ Perhaps I can help.” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“T’m afraid you couldn't, Mr. Gray,” 
she remarked, nibbling at the top of her 
pencil. 

“Tt used to be Bob—sometimes,” I 
reminded her. 

““Very—very seldom,” she exclaimed 
indignantly. 

“When I was good,” I pleaded. 

“When I was foolish,” laughed Lady 
Gwen cruelly. 

‘Then Mr. Gray be it,” I sighed, “ and 
I suppose I mayn’t call you Gwen?” 

“Oh no,” she said quickly. 

She took up the slip of paper which 
she had been scribbling on as I came in 
and stared at it. ‘‘ Of course you mustn't,” 
she added severely. 

“May I know what crime I’ve com- 
mitted ?”’ I asked humbly. 

“You haven't committed any,” slie 
protested, and added a qualifying “ that I 
know of’ as an afterthought. 

“But I’m to be punished all 
same ?”’ I queried dismally. 

“What nonsense we're talking,” cried 
Lady Gwen severely. 

“T like it best,” I acknowledged. 

“Life isn’t all fooling,” she told me 
severely. : : 

“ And it isn’t—or it oughtn’t to be—all 
sour,’ I retorted. “I think you might 


returned easily. 


the 


tell me.” 

“You haven't done anything,” she 
persisted, “it’s—it’s me.” 

“Your grammar emphasises your 


fault,” I observed, “but I’m still in the 
dark.” 

“T told you,” she argued, “life's a 
serious problem.” 

“Well?” I ejaculated foolishly. 

“Well?” she echoed. ‘“ Well? —I 
want to remember it,’ she concluded 
lamely. 

“ Gwen,” I burst out, ‘“‘ I——” 

‘** Please,’ she reminded me. 

“T believe I know,” I said, sitting bolt 
upright in my chair ; “ you're making good 
resolutions.” ; 

“T am,” she acknowledged defiantly. 

“Heavens! ” I groaned. 

“And I mean to keep ’em, 
Lady Gwen with the air of a judge. 

“Oh! you're obstinate enough for 
anything,” | retaliated. 

“I’m not,” she cried indignantly ; “I’m 
only firm.” 

“And so that beastly scrap of paper 
holds the rules of your life for a year?” I 
asked viciously. 

“Tor a lifetime,’ she answered with- 
out a smile. 

“Oh lor!” was my vulgar and de- 
spairing outburst. 

There was a long pause. ‘“‘ You really 
mean to keep them, Gwen?” I asked at 
last. 

“T do, Mr. Gray,” she answered. 


” 


quoth 


s6fe Tatler’s” 
THE GOOD RESOLUTION 


A Dialogue on New-Year’s Eve. 


“T know I'm Mr. Gray,” I laughed, 
“you needn’t——” 
“Tt’s no laughing matter,” she replied 
without the ghost of a smile. ‘“ And— 
and if you were at all decent you'd help 
me.” 
“Tl do my best,” I muttered meekly. 
“Then don’t call me Gwen.” 
“Right.” 
I lit a cigarette and smoked it in 
melancholy silence. 

“Tf im to help you I must see the 
paper,” I suggested moodily. 

“Oh no,” she answered quickly. 

“Then how can 1?” 

“Tl tell you,” she promised me. 
I—well, you see, Mr. Gray——” 

“Never mind about Mr. Gray, go on,” 
I commanded. 

“ T_l’ve been rather—rather——”’ 
hesitated and blushed. 

5 “| believe I know,’ I interpolated, ‘‘a 
flirt.” 

“Yes,” she said eagerly. 
one, you know, but ——” 

“You have been,” I agreed, waving 
aside the end of her sentence. ‘‘ There’s 
no doubt about that.” 

“You're very unkind,” she protested. 

“ And the resolution was ?” 

“Not to be,’ she muttered, scribbling 
on the paper. 

Sslseex! 

The silence fell again, Presently I 
jerked my cigarette end into.the fire. 

“Gwen,” I said, getting .up, ‘‘it’s—it’s 
been a ripping year. I never enjoyed a 
Derby, an Eton and Harrow, a Goodwood, 
or a Cowes, so much before.” 

“The weather's been so lovely, 
prevaricated. 

I treated the remark with contempt. 
“D’you know why?” [asked her. 

“No,” she said. “ But I’m——” 

“TIL tell you,” I interupted, sitting 
down on the sofa beside her. ‘“ Because I 
was with you.” 

“It’s very good of you to sayso, Mr. 
Gray,” she said politely. “I hope next 
year——”’ 

“They'll all be different,” I said dourly. 
“ All different an< all spoiled.” 

“Why does ‘Old Moore’ say it'll be 
wet?” she asked, dogearing the piece of 
paper. 

“It’s only New-Year’s Eve, Gwen,” I 
muttered. ‘“ The new resolutions don’t— 
don’t start till to-morrow.” 

Lady Gwen shook her head. 
earnest, Mr. Gray.” 

“And nothing I can say will alter 
you?” : 

“Nothing,” she said with an air of 
finality. 

There was a long pause before | pro- 
pounded a conundrum. 

“Can a woman flirt with her hus- 
band ?” I asked. 

“Of course not,” scoffed Lady Gwen 
unguardedly. Z 

“T see, Gwen; I'll never go to the 
Derby again.” 

“ Why not ?”’ she queried, staring at me. 

“ Nor Ascot, nor Henley ; no, not even 
the Academy,’ I cried. ‘ You’ve spoiled 
my life, Gwen.” i 


Ss eae 


She 


“Not really 


” 


she 
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By A. G Greenwood. 


“I, Mr. Gray ?” 

“Yes, you,” I said savagely. “I was 
looking forward to another happy vear. 
Then to-day at its very close—the hap- 
piest year in all my life i 

“You're only twenty-eight,” put in 
Lady Gwen. 

“T know,” I cried, “and I may live to 
be ninety. Sixty-two more Derbys, sixty- 


_ two more——” 


“T can’t make you an exception,” she 
said laughing. 

“TE you've got a heart you would,” I 
said angrily. “No woman's got the 
right to have a beastly whim——” 

“Mr. Gray!” 

“So it is—a beastly whim. 
cause you're tired of me——”’ 

“You're very unkind,’ she muttered 
frowning, “and you aren't trying to help 
one a bit.” 

“Tam, I protested, “but two blacks 
will never make a white. You're doing 
wrong, you're being selfish—-—”’ 

“Please,” she begged. 

“No, I won’t stop,” I cried indignantly. 
“Tt’s all your own fault ; you've brought it 
all upon yourself. 1 haven’t a spark of 
sympathy for you. If you keep your re- 
solution you'll be unkind to me. Unkind ! 
What aword! You'll be simply driving 
me to the deuce.” 

“You're not helping me,” she cried 
again. 

“Tam. I’m trying to think out a way. 
Give me the paper, Gwen. In the dim 
ages I read for the Bar; I might possibly 
be able to find some way out of the 
impasse.” 

Gwen looked at me _ doubtfully. 
“Promise you won't laugh,’ she con- 
ditioned, “ promise you—you won't bring 
it up against me afterwards.” 

“Of course I won't,” I assured her. 
“Tm simply your counsel in this matter.” 

Slowly she surrendered the scrap of 
paper. I unrolled it. : 

““*Good resolutions,’ it is headed,” I 
read aloud. ‘‘‘ Number one, not to flirt 
any more with Bob.’ Gwen!” 

She blushed and dropped her eyes to 
her lap. 

“T told youl couldn’t get out of it,” 
she said in a low voice. 

For a moment I pondered. “But, 
Gwen,” I cried suddenly, “ you—you said 
you couldn’t flirt with a-husband.” 

“T know, but—--—” 

“Don’t you see, Bob would-—would 
merge, as the lawyers say. Your marriage 
to me would repeal number one.” 

Gwen looked at me, a smile on her 
flushed cheeks and in her bright eyes. 

“Tt’s the only way, Gwen,” I told her 
exultingly. 

“ But—but then number one will mean 
nothing,” she faltered dimpling. 

“Tt will,” Isaid sternly. “Any judge 
-—and I’m the judge in future—would read 
that clause to mean, ‘not to flirt at 
all.’”’ 

“Would he?” she murmured. 

I kissed her suddenly. ‘ Be very care- 
ful, Gwen,” I said sternly. “‘ Number one 
has got to be kept.” 

Up to now I can safely say it has been. 


Just be- 


¥ 
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A DRAMATIC STAR FROM THE SOCIAL FIRMAMENT. 


Lover Street Studios 


MRS. MCLAGHAN 


Who will shortly appear on the musical-comedy stage in London in a star part. Mrs. McLaghan, who was before her marriage a Miss Heseltine, is well 
known in London, is strikingly beautiful, and gifted with a glorious voice 
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FAIRYLAND—NIGHTLY INVADED 


as 3 eo 


eRe 


The three figures seated in front are the elves —Twinkle (Miss Kathleen Yorke), Pickle (Master Sidney Sherwood), and Whisper (Miss Marjorie Burgess)—who are great friends ‘0 

Violet Richer). Then comes Molly, Pinkie’s seventeen-year-old cousin (Miss Stella Patrick Campbell), standing beside Cinderella (Miss Marie Lohr) as she appears in our upp | 

of him are Pinkie (Miss Iris Hawkins) and Tommy (Master Philip Tonge) with the delightful Fairy Queen (Miss Elise Craven) standing in front of Aunt Imogen (Miss Ellen 
Bertha Kowin) who go a-maying and rouse Uncle Gregory anc 
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‘BY PINKIE AND THE PUBLIC. 


Dever Street Studios 


of Pinkie and her brother, Tommy, and who introduce them to Fairydom. In the background we get, from left to right, two of the village children (Miss Enid Lawrence and Miss 
world, and a village maid (Miss Daisy Smith). Then comes Uncle Gregory (Mr. Frederick Volpe), who is too much concerned with his shares and his siestas to see fairies. In front 
Terry) and her prosaic sister, Aunt Caroline (Miss Augusta Haviland). The three maidens on the extreme right are village girls (Miss Nellie Kowin, Miss Evelyn Hamilton, and Miss 


d his sisters from the dull, unimaginative routine of their daily lives 
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“HEAVEN LIES ABOUT US IN OUR INFANCY.” 


—WORDSWORTH. 
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*GOD BLESS US, EVERY ONE” 


Bassano 
This charming photographic study illustrates ‘‘the age of innocence" in one of its most beautiful and touching aspects 
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PITY THE FROZEN-OUT FOXMUNTERS. 


MR. R. BEMROSE OUT WITH THE BELVOIR 


A farmer who is a staunch supporter of hunting. Mr. Bemrose hunts with Mr. Maunsell Richardson (in front), husband to Victoria Countess of Yar- 
the Belvoir borough, and Major and Mrs, Ricardo talking to Mr. Fenwick 


A WELL-KNOWN FOLLOWER OF THE QUORN MISS VERNON AND THE HON. GEORGE MONCKTON-ARUNDEL 


Mr. P, Cantrell Hubbersty (figure on left), and speaking to him Heir to Viscount Galway, at a recent meet of the Earl Fitzwilliam’s (the 
Mrs. C. W. Wright Grove) 


SOME PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE BELVOIR A QUARTET WITH THE BELVOIR 


Among those in the group are Mr. F. Schwind, Mr. Griffiths, Mrs. Batt, Lord Dalmeny, Major Bradford Atkinson, Miss Laycock (in dogceart), and 
Captain R. B. Sheriffe, and Mr. Bale the Hon. F. Lambton 


Photographs by Howard Barrett 
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Christmas JRem 


HRISTMAS is over and we return 
back again from the annual re- 
suscitation of the family circle, 
back from the keen country air, 

into the fogs of London, back from the 
somewhat foggy mental atmosphere of a 
sparsely-populated and unchanging coun- 
tryside to the over-polished wit of an 
overcrowded city, back to the quiet of one’s 
chambers with one’s favourite book to 
hand and all that money and brain can 
devise for one’s amusement within reach, 
and as we sink into the well-worn chair 
we exclaim, ‘‘ Thank heavens it is over— 
over !”’ 

All the presents 
have been chosen. 
All gave the cus- 
tomary  dissatis- 
faction. All the 
ancient and cri- 
tical relatives who 
gather ~ together 
like vultures ait 
the approach of 
Christmas over 
the most hospit- 
able board they 
could descry in 
the family circle 
have gone their 
ways grumbling 
and unthankful. 
All the children 
have overloaded 
their little tum- 
mies and are being 
doctored back to 
health. We know 
the worst, for all 
the bills are in, 
and so we can 
settle down again 
to a more or less 
peaceable  exist- 
ence. 

And yet at the. 
bottom of it all, 
and putting aside 
the weary cynicism 
we, alas, so often 
feel it necessary 
to assume, did we 
not enjoy it? 
Christmas with its 
ridiculous cus- 
toms, its unneces- 
sary rates, throws 
over us an after- 
math of the youth 
we are so apt at 
forgetting, and we 
once more become 
vaguely conscious 
of the extraordi- 


the roses of passion are behind, the thorns 
of longing and remorse before, brave and 
strong indeed is he who can tread that 
way brightly and firmly. 

As Kipling says in one of his immortal 
jingles :— 


And the end of it’s sitting and thinking 
And dreaming hell fires to see, 
So be warned by my lot, which i know you will 
not, 
And learn about women from me. 


So there it is—compensation is a law 
of life—and if you have had your cake 


MR. JAMES S. MONTAGU, MASTER OF THE BADSWORTH, ON CLONMELL LASSIE 


IMISCeNCEeS : 
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By a 
Bachelor. 


James was an old bore with his stories, 
which were as long as his temper was 
short. And the lord who Cousin Bill’s 
sister had married did rather overshadow 
the conversational landscape when Bill 
held the table; but all the same Sarah 
and James and Bill fitted into the scheme 
of things, as they did not after all over- 
shadow our own brilliancy and fascina- 
tions as the young dogs whom we knew 
in their nursery and whom we find so 
difficult to realise as rational grown-up 
beings. 

and then, can we with any real sin- 
cerity say that our 
pleasure in the 
toys and _ the 
Christmas tree and 
the snapdragon 
has decreased? In 
the family Christ- 
mas from which I 
have just returned 
I have a_ vivid 
picture in my mind 
of a crowd of 
parents, uncles, 
aunts, and, yes, 
even  grandpar- 
ents, with paper 
caps on __ thieir 
heads, delight in 
their eyes, whoop- 
ing and hallooing 
into the room 
where “the tree” 
was enthroned, 
followed some- 
what tamely by 
a few weary chil- 
dren, over-petted 
and over - toyed, 
and who in any 
case knew that 
Uncle Percy would 
not let them have 
the toy engine 
until he had fully 
enjoyed it him- 
self.* “and. had 
thoroughly and 
perhaps fatally 
tested it; that 
grandpa would 
probably take all 
the squeak out of 
the talking doll 
before he surren- 
dered it. Yes; we 
are all children at 
heart, and Christ- 
mas comes along 
_and burnishes up 
the youth of us 
lest it should rust 


Bassano 


nary excitement too soon. Heaven 
and happiness help us if it die 
which the season brought to us in the you not only cannot eat it but you have prematurely — stifled by the dust of 


days which long since passed away. Let 
us not grumble if it is now presenting the 
ill. 

For what is there in life we do not pay 
for, and pay heavily? The application 
necessary for success in work often impairs 
our bodies and closes after us the door of 
many of the softer and sweeter sides of 
life. We may love music or discussion or 
books, but “My dear fellow, we have no 
time.’ Enthusiasm in sports while giving 
us a healthy and vigorous frame leaves us 
oft poor in pocket and bankrupt in in- 
terests when the time for indulging in 
them has passed away. While he whose 
books are women’s looks eventually 
reaches the milestone which tells him that 


got to settle for it, and as it is a necessity, 
do so with a smile. ' 
And alter all—these old relatives—they 
are a bore, and they are fractious, but 
their removal and the consequent gap in 
the family circle lets in a draught and— 
well, we realise that even they were part 
of our lives and went to make up the 
mosaic of a time which the passing years 
will hereafter gild with splendour. Aunt 
Sarah certainly disturbed the gaiety of 
the table when she wept bitter annual- 
champagny-glassy tears over the photo- 
graphs of the dear departed which with 
infinite trouble she had collected from the 
drawing-room prior to the annual feast 
to place in front of her at table. Uncle 
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competition or scorched by the disappoint- 
ments of existence. 

So now, at the beginning of another 
year, when we have all of us paved the 
way to a place where the company is 
more amusing than the atmosphere is 
pleasant with numberless good inten- 
tions, let us above all resolve to cling with 
might and main to what youth remains 
tous. We shall find it the surest oil for 
any troubled waters we may encounter in 
the coming year, and never doubting that 
clouds will break and remembering the 
saying of the immortal’ Raffles, “ Pluck 
gone, all gone,’ we may yet find that 
there is joy in life, interest in work, and 
above all sincerity in friendship. 
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MADEIRA—THE ISLAND OF FLOWERS. 


A VIEW IN THE BEAUTIFUL CASINO GROUNDS THE FINE BALL-ROOM AT THE CASINO 


A FLOWER GIRL OF MADEIRA AN OX SLEDGE WITH A PIPE OF WINE A SUN-LIT GLADE IN MADEIRA 


A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN FUNCHAL A GLIMPSE OF THE NEW PALACE HOTEL. MADEIRA 


We are indebted to the publisher (Francis Griffiths) of Mr. W. H. Koebel’s latest book, ‘‘Madeira, Old and New,” for the interesting illustrations produced 

on this page, all of which are typical of this ‘‘island of flowers." Among the many fine buildings in Madeira are the Casino and the New Palace Hotel 

which are worthy of more than passing notice and form a landmark of the West eagerly looked for by travellers on the vessels of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company’s route 
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ROUND AND ABOUT NOTES. 


““Name, please?’’ was the me- 
chanical inquiry ol the clerk. 

“Adams — Winthrop Lawrence 
Adams.” 

‘* American ? ” continued the 
official. 

* American!’ was the pained 
but earnest reply. “ Why my family 
has been in this country since 1640. 
1am one of the Adamses of Boston. 
On my mother’s side I am related 
to the Winthrops and my father’s 
mother was a Lawrence.” 

“Took here, young man,” was 
the sharp interruption of the clerk, 
“we want a man for keeping stock 
not for breeding purposes.” 

The interview concluded there. 


Dollars in Cottonopolis. 

ROM Manchester comes the 
news of the successful pro- 
duction by Mr. George 
Edwardes of The Dollar 

Princess at the Prince’s Theatre in 
that city and of the very great 
“hit” made by Miss Hilda Moody 
in the title-véle and Mr. Richard 
Golden, the new American comedian. 
Later on both company and pro- 
duction will be transferred to the 
Adelphi Theatre. 


Miss Mary Moore. 

Ms Mary Moore is terminating 
- her season at the Criterion 
with a revival of Mys. Gorringe’s 
Necklace, in which she is seen to 
more real advantage than in any} 
other piece of her vépertoire. After} 
a short holiday she and Sir Charles \ 
Wyndham will again join forces, 
appearing early in the spring—pro- 
bably at Wyndham’s Theatre—in a 
series of revivals. 


The King’s Disguise. 
uring the late Charles Fechter’s 
management of the Lyceum 
Theatre the actor was frequently 
visited in his dressing-room by the 
King (then Prince of Wales), who 
took lessons from him in the art of 
““making-up.” One day his Royal 
Highness suddenly presented himself 
before the late Queen in the guise of 
a mendicant. Her Majesty, not 
doubting that by some means a 
genuine beggar had got into the 
palace, flew in great alarm to a 
bell, but before the attendants could 
reach the room the Prince threw off 
his disguise. He was very proud of 
the fact that the Queen had not 
recognised him, though it is said her 


The Point of View. 
AG American story that brings 
joy to the Westeiie: is told of 
a youth who applied for a job at 
one of the big corporations of the 
middle West. He was from the 
effete East—lrom the exclusive set 
of one of the social centres on the 
Atlantic coast, you know. He had 


eraduated from college and all that MRS. GRACIA SHELDON Majesty, whose sense of dignity was 
sort of thing, and backed by his ; always en évidence, did not apprecia 

een 3 : ies ean . Wee During the recent tramway strike in Sydney many students of the university became alw Pots atta : 2 oreavr oe 
wealth and position was prepared tO temporary motormen, and a corps of society ladies under the leadership of Mrs. the joke to the extent that the per- 
do battle in the industrial arena. Gracia Sheldon acted as volunteer conductors petrator did. 
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GUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & GO. 
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